





VOL. VIII NOVEMBER 3, 1934 


SERMONS FOR THE SUNDAYS AFTER PENTECOST 


TWENT Y-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
(FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY) 
Christ Our Refuge 


HENEVER Easter falls on an early date, as happened 
this year, the season from Epiphany to Septuagesima 
is shortened and that after Pentecost lengthened. 
Then the holy masses of the Sundays omitted after 
the Epiphany are placed between the twenty-third 

and the last Sunday of the season after Pentecost. Thus today the 
Collect, or prayer of the Church, the Epistle and Gospel, are taken 


from the mass of the fourth Sunday after Epiphany. The other 
parts, the Introit, Gradual, Alleluia verses, Offertory and Com- 
munion, are the same as those of last Sunday. The reason for these 
repetitions is to keep our thoughts fixed on the end of the world 
and the great events that will then occur: the conversion of the 
Jewish people and the Second Coming of Christ unto judgment. 

In the long history of the Christian Era severe storms have 
frequently harassed the Church and shaken her to her very founda- 
tions. It was a bitter struggle which was waged between Christ 
and Satan, between light and darkness. And the combat is contin- 
uing even in our own times. As in nature the powerful light of 
the sun daily overcomes the darkness of the night, so likewise in 
supernature the eternal Sun of Justice, which is Christ, conquers 
Satan, the prince of all spiritual darkness. Even the individual 
member of the Church is called upon daily to wage a relentless 
warfare against the enemies of souls, the powers of evil from 
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within and from without. In this conflict it is Christ Himself on 
whom the Church and the soul must rely for help and protec- 
tion. This important fact is emphasized in today’s holy Mass. 

In the Collect, or prayer of the Church, we cry to the Lord 
and implore His assistance in the hour of trial. We are likewise 
bidden to draw from the offering of the holy Sacrifice and from 
Participation in the Eucharistic Food the remedy for our miseries, 
as well as strength and protection against all evil (Secret and Post- 
communion). 

However, prayers and Sacrifice will not be acceptable to the 
Lord unless they are performed by one whose soul is filled with 
true charity, which, as St. Paul tells us in today’s Epistle, ‘‘is the 
fulfilling of the law.” 

Christ, our Refuge, now appears before us in the Gospel. He 
manifested His divinity by stilling the fury of the sea and the 
violence of the tempest. ‘“‘And there came a great calm,’’ the Evan- 
gelist reports, and the apostles that were in the boat with Him 
wondered, saying: ‘““What manner of man is this, for the winds and 
the sea obey Him?’’ How often has the Church in her long history 
experienced this power of her divine Founder! Her very existence 
has ben threatend a hundred times; in nearly every country of the 
globe where she unfolds her activity, persecution has at some time 
or other been her lot. But Jesus has always been present with 
His Church, and when He judged the moment had come, He 
insured the triumph of His own. For this reason the Church is 
ever confident, no matter how terrible the storm that may be 
sweeping over her, no matter how close to ruin she may appear. 

And should we not share in this confidence whenever the ene- 
mies of our souls raise up storms of temptations, and the passions 
within us and the hatred and envy of the wicked seem to engulf 
us on all sides? The greater the danger, the stronger our trust in 
the assistance of our divine Master must be. It is then that we must 
cry to Him with a humble and contrite heart: ““O God, who 
knowest that, placed as we are amid such great dangers, we cannot 
by reason of our human frailty stand: grant us health of mind 
and of body, that, by Thy help, we may overcome the things 
which we suffer for our sins’ (Introit). 
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THE SUNDAYS AFTER PENTECOST 
TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
(FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY) 
The Church in Parables 


Last Sunday’s Gospel showed us the divinity of Christ mani- 
fested in the great miracle of stilling the tempest at sea. This mira- 
cle symbolizes the protection with which Christ shields His Church, 
the bark of Peter. In today’s Gospel the divine mission of the 
Church is set forth by the well-known parable of the good seed 
and the cockle. 


The Church is compared by our Savior to a field in which 
God, the Master of the household, plants the souls of the just, 
that they may grow and develop in holiness until they are ready to 
be harvested into eternal heaven. The devil, the evil sower, secretly 
sows cockle in the field, that means, he sends his wicked agents to 
persecute and, if possible, to mislead the righteous. God’s prov- 
idence permits these things to happen, because He knows how to 
draw good from evil, and because He desires to give His just op- 
portunities to show their fidelity to Him and gain new merit unto 
eternal life. The servants of the Master, that is, the angels, seeing 
both the good seed and the cockle take root and flourish, ask 
permission to separate the good from the bad. But He commands 
them to wait for the time of harvest, that is to say, the hour of 
Judgment, when the necessary separation shall take place. What 
our divine Savior explains in this parable of the good seed and the 
cockle applies to His Church at all times and in all parts of the 
world. Hell and its agents are ever active to stir up wicked souls 
who torment the good. Thus the history of the Church on almost 
every page gives evidence of the bitter conflict that is raging be- 
tween good and evil. The servants of God, that is the missionaries 
and pastors of souls, would do away with all scandal that retards 
the progress and extension of the Church. But God permits the 
wicked to try the righteous in this life in order to increase their 
merits. The final sifting will take place at the end of the world, 
when Christ will come to reward the good and punish the doers 
of evil. Then He will say to the reapers: ‘Gather up first the cockle 
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and bind it into bundles to burn, but the wheat gather ye into 
my barns.” 

In the Epistle of this Sunday, St. Paul teaches us how to 
become good seed in the field of the householder, the Church. He 
extols the mercy and long-suffering of God, who forgives our 
transgressions and by His grace transforms us into good seed. 
Christ is our Model. If we imitate His charity, mercy, humility, 
modesty and patience, He will transform us into Himself and in- 
spire us to do all in His name and for His greater glory. Thus we 
become ‘‘other Christs,’’ our lives will be fruitful in good works, 
will become apostolic lives, and the peace of Christ will be ours 
even in this life as a pledge of the eternal peace and happiness that 
awaits all true followers of Christ hereafter. 

As good Christians we must love the Church, the family of 
God on earth, and often pray for her manifold needs. The Collect 
of today’s holy Mass should therefore be said with special devo- 
tion: “Keep, we beseech Thee, O Lord, Thy household in Thine 
unceasing goodness: that as it relies only on the hope of Thy 
heavenly grace, so it may ever be defended by Thy protection.” 
Aware of our fickleness of soul and of our past offences, we beg 
of God to forgive us our sins, and to direct our inconstant hearts 
(Secret). As we receive our Savior Himself in holy Communion, 
we expect salvation from Him, saying: ‘““We beseech Thee, Al- 
mighty God, that we may obtain the effect of that salvation, the 
pledge of which we have received in these mysteries’’ (Postcom- 
munion). 


TWENTY-SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
(SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY) 
The Church in Parables 


The parable of the good seed and the cockle was narrated by 
our divine Savior in last Sunday’s Gospel. In it the lot of the 
Church in this world, her trials and progress were described, and 
the divinity of Christ was shown forth. Today our Lord relates 
two parables pointing out the marvellous growth of His Church: 
the parables of the grain of mustard seed and of the leaven. 
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THE SUNDAYS AFTER PENTECOST 


The word of God is likened to a tiny seed cast on the field 
of the world, and again to a little leaven put in the meal. Behold 
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ow to the wonderful effects produced thereby! They are described by 
‘th. He St. Paul in the Epistle of the Mass. The preaching of God's word, 
‘Ss our the Apostle writes, has induced the Thessalonians to “turn to God 
seed. from idols to serve the living and true God, and to wait for His 
nility, Son from heaven, Jesus, who hath delivered us from the wrath 
nd in- to come.” And again: ““You became followers of us and of the 
jus we Lord, receiving the word in much tribulation, with joy of the 
vorks, Holy Ghost: so that you were made a pattern to all that believe in 
e ours Macedonia and in Achaia.’’ Such wonders the word of God pro- 
ss that duces in willing souls! And do we not observe the same beneficent 
effects in every good Christian today? 
ily of The Church, then, owes her progress and rapid spread 
“ollect throughout all the nations of the earth to the divine energy that 
devo- goes forth from the word of Christ. “Fides ex auditu—faith com- 
Thine eth by hearing,’’ and this in turn is dependent on the preaching of 
| Thy the word, St. Paul rightly asserts. Christ is God, and as God He re- 
tion.” veals to us “things hidden from the foundation of the world” 
ve beg (Gospel). His doctrine is the leaven that energizes the Church 
hearts (represented by the three measures of meal)—until the whole is 
union, leavened; it causes the tiny grain of mustard seed (the Church-as 
a &- the kingdom of heaven, which He sowed in this world) to grow 
yn, the into a mighty tree wherein the birds of heaven are happy to find 
stcom- shelter. A striking manifestation of Christ and His Church in this 


world! A realization of the words of St. Paul in today’s Epistle: 
“Our Gospel hath not been unto you in word only, but in power 


T also, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much fulness.” 

Must we not then cry out with the Psalmist in the Introit 
of this holy Mass: ‘‘Adore God, all you His angels; Sion heard, 
and was glad: and the daughters of Juda rejoiced. The Lord hath 

ted by reigned, let the earth rejoice: Let many islands be glad!” 

of the There are, however, certain duties that follow from our mem- 
d, and bership in the Mystical Body of Christ, the Church. We are obliged 
relates to be faithful followers of our divine Head. As only pure lives 
hurch: are pleasing to God, we are bidden to beg of Him the grace to 


meditate on what is right and reasonable and, in our words and 
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actions, ever to strive for the more perfect (Collect). In the Secret 
prayer we beseech the Lord to make the offering of the holy Sacri- 
fice a source of our purification and spiritual renewal, a guide and 
a safeguard. A veritable hunger for the divine Food which enables 
us to live as true members of the Church is expressed in the prayer 
of the Postcommunion. 


THE LAST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Second Coming 


Today is the twenty-fourth and last Sunday after Pente- 
cost. It marks the close of the ecclesiastical year. During this past 
year, beginning with the time of Advent, the history of the world 
and its redemption through Christ, the Savior, was recalled to our 


minds. It is therefore but fitting that on this last Sunday the ~ 
prophetic description of the Second Coming of our divine Savior © 


be made the center of our attention. 


Christ Jesus, who is to appear on the last day of the world as 
the Judge, who will render to each one according to his works, 
Himself makes a twofold prediction in the Gospel of today’s holy 
Mass. The first concerns the destruction of Jerusalem; the second 
the end of the world. The one is a figure of the other in as much 
as the last days of Jerusalem represent the end of time. Christ re- 
counts the signs which will precede His final coming. The sun and 
moon shall be darkened, the stars in the firmament shall fall, the 
earth shall tremble; ‘‘and then shall appear the sign of the Son 
of Man coming in the clouds of heaven with great power and 
majesty.’’ Thereupon all men shall rise from their graves and be 
assembled for Judgment. The lot of the good and the wicked 
shall finally be decided, time will come to an end and eternity 
will begin. Such, briefly, is the description of the terrible events 
that will take place at the Second Coming of Christ. 


Only the thoughtless Christian, who is beguiled by the world 


and its vanities, can hear these prophecies of our divine Lord with- | 
out being moved in his innermost soul. The wise man and woman | 


who is eager to prepare for these awful events will know how to 
draw a wholesome lesson from them. Knowing that the hour of 
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THE SUNDAYS AFTER PENTECOST 


our death, with its anguish and separation from this world, will 
decide our stand at the last judgment and with it our whole eter- 
nity, we will enter into the spirit of the Church as evinced in the 
prayers and readings of today’s holy Mass. We will make her 
Prayer (Collect) our own, beseeching the Lord to “‘stir up our 
wills, that more earnestly seeking after the fruit of good works, 
we may receive more abundant help from His mercy.”’ In the Secret 
we pray still more earnestly that God would receive our petitions 
and offerings, and that He would detach our hearts from earthly 
possessions and fill them with the desire of heaven. As the holy 
Eucharist is the pledge of our eternal life, we beg of God, through 
the virtue of this Sacrament, to heal our souls, that they may re- 
ceive the germ of life everlasting. 

There is one more duty inculcated in today’s holy Mass: 
that of gratitude and prayer. Gratitude must well up in our hearts 
when, looking back, we realize the multitude of graces and blessings 
in soul and body of which we have been the recipients in the course 
of the ecclesiastical year. In the Epistle St. Paul sums up these 
inestimable benefits as follows: “*. . . giving thanks to God the 
Father, who hath made us worthy to be partakers of the lot of the 
saints in light: who hath delivered us from the power of darkness, 
and hath translated us into the kingdom of the Son of His love in 
whom we have redemption through His blood; the remission of 
sins.”” Petition must be joined to thanksgiving, because we are ever 
in need of new graces and blessings. Again the Epistle lends perfect 
expression to our prayer: ‘“That you may be filled with the knowl- 
edge of the will of God, in all wisdom and spiritual understand- 
ing: that you may walk worthy of God, in all things pleasing, 
being fruitful in every good work, and strengthened with all 
might according to the power of His glory, in all patience and 
long suffering with joy.’’ These are indeed urgent reasons why we 
must pray! The last week of the Church’s year should therefore 
be spent by all serious-minded Christians in reflection over the 
work of God in their souls, in prayers of thanksgiving for benefits 
received, and of petition for the future. 


JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 
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“UBI CARITAS ET AMOR” 


RITING from South Africa, Monsignor Kolbe regrets 
that an ancient hymn, “Ubi Caritas et Amor,’’ finds 
no mention in the Catholic Encyclopedia, and no 
{ i place in our hymn books. He could have added the 

Encyclopedia Britannica and Hymns Ancient and 
Modern. Of the hymn’s antiquity there may be question; on its 
religious fitness there is agreement. Its beauty is the simplicity of 
St. John’s First Epistle, from which its theme is borrowed. 

Nor is it found among Neale’s fine translations of Latin 
hymns. Even Hymns of the Breviary and Missal, by Father Britt, 
O.S.B., neglects the ‘““Ubi Caritas.”” There are few hymns now in 
the Missal; the frequent sequences as well as the many prefaces of 
other centuries have been dropped. Those remaining are the “Vic- 
timae Paschali”’ for Easter. “Veni Sancte Spiritus’ for Pentecost, 
“Lauda Sion’”’ for Corpus Christi, ““Stabat Mater’’ for Mary’s Sor- 
rows, and the “Dies Irae’’ for Requiems. The other hymns in the 
Missal are “‘Gloria Laus et Honor’ for Palm Sunday, “Ubi Cari- 
tas” for the Mandatum of Holy Thursday, “Crux Fidelis,” sung 
by the deacon and subdeacon, alternating with the celebrant chant- 
ing the ““Pange Lingua’ on Good Friday (the “Vexilla Regis” is 
sung during the procession from the Repository) and the “Ex- 
sultet’’ on Holy Saturday. Though the last has not the form of a 
liturgical hymn it is commonly classed among the great cantatas. 
In the Missal the “Ubi Caritas’’ is divided into antiphons, yet it 
has the metric form and termination of a hymn. 


Ubi caritas et amor, Deus ibi est. 
Congregavit nos in unum Christi amor. 
Exsultemus, et in ipso jucundemur. 
Timeamus, et amemus Deum vivum. 

Et ex corde diligamus nos sincero. 


Ubi caritas et amor, Deus ibi est. 
Simul ergo cum in unum congregamur: 
Ne nos mente dividamur, caveamus. 
Cessent jurgia maligna, cessent lites. 
Et in medio nostri sit Christus Deus. 


Ubi caritas et amor, Deus ibi est. 
Simul quoque cum beatis videamus. 
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“UBI CARITAS ET AMOR” 


Gloriantur vultum tuum, Christe Deus: 
Gaudium, quod est immensum, atque probum. 
Saecula per infinita saeculorum. Amen.* 

Monsignor Kolbe is fairly certain that this hymn was sung 
during the primitive ‘‘agape,”’ or feast of brotherly love, which for 
the first century and a half preceded the Eucharist. Dom Wilmart 
places the origin of the hymn during the reign of Charlemagne. 
But the sources of the hymn are older than the Emperor of the 
Franks. Christian charity was the motive of the “agape.’’ Some 
such hymn was certainly sung during the early assemblies. Pliny 
forbade the ‘‘agape’’ of the Bithynian Churches, as Christianity 
was not a lawful religion. In a famous letter to Trajan he describes 
the Christians as meeting before dawn and singing a hymn anti- 
phonally (secum invicem) to Christ as God. During the ‘‘agape”’ 
there was preaching, pious conversation, singing of hymns, and 
usually the mandatum, the washing of feet. About the fifth cen- 
tury the ‘‘agape’’ disappeared, since it had led to abuses, and the 
discipline of fasting before Communion was gradually enforced.* 
The revival of the “‘agape”’ is found among some modern sects, like 
the Mennonites, who also continue the washing of feet. 

While the Mandatum remains in the Missal, it is rarely ob- 
served in parish churches or cathedrals. The early Christians ac- 
cepted the ‘“‘new commandment”’ in its literal sense. as appears in 
St. Paul’s Epistle to Timothy. In time it became an annual Church 
ceremony, when the courtesy to guests of feet-washing became 
superfluous, as sandals gave way to shoes. St. Oswald, Archbishop 
of York, washed the feet of twelve persons and fed them every day. 





1Where charity and love abide, God dwelleth. 
The love of Christ hath gathered us together. 
Rejoice in Him and be exceeding glad. 

Love one another with a sincere heart. 


Where charity and love abide, God dwelleth. 

When assembled take heed: in mind be not diverted. 
Let quarrels and contentions cease. 

Let Christ our God be with us now and ever. 


Where charity and love abide, God dwelleth. 

Let us with the blessed see Thy face, O Christ, in glory. 
There possess Thee with a happy joy. 

Through all the everlasting ages. 


24 curious exception was made for Holy a. The Council of Carthage 
(Canon 29) dispensed the laity from the fast before Communion, because on that 
day it was customary to take a bath, and the “double-header’ of fast and bath 
was considered impracticable. Those were the days when a bath was a bath. 
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In the latter half of the twelfth century the Pope annually washed 
the feet of twelve subdeacons after his Mass, and of thirteen poor 
men after his dinner. Somewhere there is a fresco of the scene: the 
candidates with flowing beards, wearing liturgical cloaks and tall 
cylindrical hats, are seated on a raised platform, like judges of the 
twelve tribes of Israel, the mitred Pope at their feet, surrounded by 
cardinals and a noble guard who witness the papal deed of humil- 
ity. A bishop was more favored: he could choose between thirteen 
paupers or thirteen canons of his cathedral. Among the monks, the 
Cluniacs were fastidious; they merely touched with wetted fingers 
the feet of three poor men. The Rule of St. Benedict directs that 
the ceremonial washing of feet be performed every Saturday, and 
by the monk who had cooked the monastery meals during the 
week. One of his disciples in the ninth century (according to Dom 
Wilmart) composed the “Ubi Caritas’’ for the humble function. 


The Missal for the Laity, published in London (1848), has 
this interesting rubric following the stripping of the altars on Holy 
Thursday: “After this, where it is customary, follows the beautiful 
ceremony of washing of feet, which is omitted here, as the cere- 
mony is never performed in this country.”’ It has been revived 
in the Cathedral of Westminster. The Anglican survival in West- 
minster Abbey is a souvenir of the pre-Reformation custom. The 
Lord Almoner, as the King’s delegate, enters the nave in a proces- 
sion of clergy and yeomen of the guard. The latter carry in baskets 
white and red silk purses, filled with fresh coins from the mint, 
called ‘‘Maundy Pennies.”’ These are distributed to the chosen poor 
at the bench where of old, after the washing of feet, gifts of food, 
shoes, clothing were given to the needy. The king used to wash the 
feet of as many poor men as there were years in his life. A chronicle, 
moreover, tells that Cardinal Wolsey washed and kissed the feet 
of, and gave gifts to fifty-nine paupers. (His Eminence could not 
have acted as proxy for Henry VIII, who was only forty-one 
when he married Ann Boleyn.) Queen Elizabeth continued the 
custom, which ended only with the Hanoverian rulers, who intro- 
duced the present-day ceremony of Westminster Abbey. There is 
no generous legend concerning Elizabeth, like that told of Isabel 
II of Spain, whose jeweled bracelet fell into the basin during the 
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“UBI CARITAS ET AMOR” 


washing of a poor woman’s feet; Her Majesty told the good soul 
to keep the armlet for good luck. 


Maundy Thursday was the only day in the year when it 
might not be said of the lowly: ““The kings of the gentiles lord it 
over them.” However, it was a genteel ceremony when royalty 
humbled itself to imitate the humility of the King of kings. The 
poor were not chosen at haphazard, for the feet of the favored 
“were first washed by yeomen of the laundry with warm water 
and sweet herbs.’’ During the Reformation, Archbishop Cram- 
ner showed more zeal for the Mandatum than he did for the Mass. 
“Our Lord did wash the feet of His disciples, teaching humble- 
ness and very love and charity by His example. We should be ready 
at all times to do good unto our Christian brethren, yea, even to 
wash their feet, which seemeth to be the most humble and lowly 
act that we can do unto them.” 


St. John is the only evangelist to record the washing of the 
disciples’ feet by their Master. When Peter's protest brought His 
rebuke: “If I wash thee not, thou shalt have no part with Me,” 
that Apostle surrendered: ‘‘Lord, not only my feet, but my hands 
and my head.’’ Christ made it clear that the ceremony was sym- 
bolic: he who was washed “‘is clean wholly.’’ While some Prot- 
estants insist on literal interpretation of Scripture, Protestants gen- 
erally have followed their Catholic neighbors in accepting the 
words of our Lord not as a precept but as a counsel, like that of 
poverty. 

Here it may be noted that the name Maundy Thursday is 
traced in lexicons from the Latin Mandatum, through the old 
French mande, to the English maundy. Henry John Feasey, in his 
Ancient English Holy Week Ceremomal, offers another explana- 
tion: ‘‘Its English appelation comes from maund, or basket, from 
which the gifts were made to the poor at the ceremonial washing 
of feet.” The latter derivation seems consistent with the popular 
names given to other days in Holy Week: “‘Fig Monday,” “Spy 
Wednesday, ‘‘Sheer” (hair cutting) -‘“Chare’’-‘‘Green-Thursday.” 
Among the Anglo-Saxons the day of Crucifixion was known as 
“Long Friday’’; “‘Good Friday”’ was finally adopted as being more 
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reverent. The baskets carrying coppers in Westminster Abbey may 
be a reminder of their distinction in naming Maundy Thursday. 

In America the Mandatum continues in monasteries and per- 
haps in some seminaries. In these the ““Novum Mandatum”’ is more 
than a choir antiphon: ‘‘Si ego Dominus et Magister lavi vobis 
pedes: Quanto magis debetis alter alterius lavare pedes—If I then, 
being your Lord and Master, have washed your feet; you also 
ought to wash one another’s feet.” 

Nor could it be said of our parishes: ‘“The ceremony is never 
performed in this country.’’ Some of us remember when giggling 
acolytes, under the direction of a delegate from the altar-society, 
anticipated (with Babbits) in the vestry the sanctuary where 
the parish priest was a ‘‘stickler’’ for liturgical ceremonies. Mon- 
archs in modern times washed the feet of beggars; nowadays kings 
are few, while the poor are with us always. 

In apostolic times the “‘agape,’’ the Mandatum and the holy 
Eucharist were closely associated. In our day the Sacrament of 
Penance prepares us for holy Communion. There is a spiritual 
Mandatum worthy of continuance, wherein the washing is the 
symbol of the cleansing from sins of the body and sins of the mind: 
“‘Wash me and I shall be cleansed.’’ Nearly every parish devotes 
a “Holy Hour”’ every week to the holy Eucharist. The appeal of 
that popular devotion may lie in its unliturgical freedom, since 
every priest conducts it as he wills. The Three Hours have quenched 
the candles of the Tenebrae. The laity used to sit through long 
psalms monotoned by the clergy, waiting for the final taper to be 
hidden behind the altar, during the small thunder of altar-boys 
banging with books. The Holy Hour gives people something to 
do, as the liturgy occupied Christians in early and later ages: there 
are litanies, acts of faith, hope, contrition, and charity. Outside 
the half hour for Sunday Mass, it is the best promoter of charity 
in its strict sense; love of God, and love of neighbor. The “Ubi 
Caritas,”” sung or recited, would be a suitable introduction to ado- 
ration before the Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, or after 
the “O Salutaris.”” 

The Holy Hour can be a holy door to better knowledge of 
ourselves and of our spiritual needs. Its readings, meditations, 
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“UBI CARITAS ET AMOR” 


prayers and hymns can all be helpful. Hymns are always a prob- 
lem. In spite of the treasury of Eucharistic chants, like St. Thomas 
Aquinas’ ‘“‘Humbly I adore Thee hidden Deity,’’ we hear many 
that are sugary, goodie-goodie, or sentimental, such as ‘Good 
night, Sweet Jesus.’’ The chanting of hymns is a fine part of praise. 
There is an excellent translation of the ““Te Deum’’ by Father 
Clarence Walworth, which remains practically unknown. Con- 
gregational singing has become a lost art. Usually at Mass and 
Benediction the people do nothing but listen and kneel; prayer 
books are absent, as if the worshippers were assembled in a chapel 
for the blind. Hymns by the congregation are discouraged by the 
necessary frequency of Masses. The parish High Mass is avoided 
for the Low Mass after noon. It’s either liturgy or lethargy. 

Editor and reader may accuse me of stretching the text. Who 
sticks to a text? Let charity cover the sin; “cessent lites’’ while St. 
Augustine speaks: 

“The Church of Milan had but recently begun to practice 
this kind of consolation and exhortation, to the great delight of 
the brethren who sang together with heart and voice. Then it was 
that the custom arose of singing hymns and psalms, after the use 
of the Eastern provinces, to save the people from being worn out 
by their long and sorrowful vigils. (Cf. Arian persecution of St. 
Ambrose.) From that day to this it has been retained, and many, 
I might say all Thy flocks, throughout the rest of the world now 


follow our example.” 
PETER MorAN, C.S.P. 


New York City 














CONCERNING THE ORIGINS OF POPULAR 
DEVOTIONS 
(Continued) 


HE altar proved to be the ideal repository for the mar- 

tyr-relics. Always the focus of communal worship— 
the scene of the great Sacrifice which put the com- 
munity into close contact with the citizens of heaven 
—it now afforded a perfect milieu for drawing the 
faithful away from the dangers surrounding the Funeral Banquets 
they were still celebrating at the graves of the departed as late as 
the middle of the fourth century. As already mentioned, this recog- 
nized family gathering in honor of the departed did not neces- 
sarily imply a pagan belief; and its communal or “family” char- 
acter would continue to appeal to the Christians, with whom this 
idea continued to exercise a controlling influence. The faithful 
were now supplied with something more authentic and satisfying 
than such merely popular observations as the Funeral Banquets 
in the elevation of the martyr to the altar of the Church. Assisting, 
too, in the suppression of the former were the frequent abuses that 
had crept in.* Interesting in this connection is the episode related by 
St. Augustine, in which his mother, St. Monica, continued after 
her arrival at Milan to observe the custom of placing food and 
drink at the graves of the Christian dead, being ignorant of the 
prohibition recently launched against it by St. Ambrose,’ and 
evidently in good faith carrying out a practice still looked upon 
as praiseworthy in her home in Africa. 








18t. Augustine, Ep. 22 ad Aurelium: “Novi multos esse qui luxuriossissime 
super mortuos bibant, et epulas cadaveribus exhibentes super sepultos, se ipsos 
sepeliant et voracitates ebrietatesque suas deputent religioni . . . . commessationes 
et ebrietates ita concessae et licitae putantur, ut in honorem etiam beatorunk 
martyrum non solum per dies solemnes, sed etiam quotidic celebrentur ... . Istae 
in coemeteriis ebrietates et luxuriosa convivia non solum honores martyrum a 
plebe credi solent, sed etiam solatia mortuorum .... Sanctificari eas (i. e. epulas) 
sibi volunt per merita martyrum.” St. Ambrose, De Elia et jejunio 17, 62 (Migne 
P. L. 33, 91): “Illis qui calices ad sepulcra martyrum deferunt, atque illic in ves- 
peram bibunt et aliter se exaudirl posse non credunt .... qui ebrietatem, sacrifi- 
cium putant.” 


*St. Ambrose was forced to forbid the custom of eating and drinking around 
the Christian graves, says St. Augustine (Confess. VI, 2), “quia illa quasi par- 
entalia superstitioni gentilium essent simillima.” And Caesarius of Aries calls it 
“perniciosus error... ut super tumulos defunctorum cibos et vina conferrent . . . 
Cessate ergo fratres ab hoc gentili infidelitatis errore” (Migne P. L. 39, 2101). 
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ORIGINS OF POPULAR DEVOTIONS 


Another evidence showing the introduction of the altar as 
the repository of the sacred relics was the dubious character of some 
popular cults that had arisen and which had to be condemned.’ 
The altar now became indispensable to the martyr-cult; and no 
other place in the church was deemed a fitting place for the sacred 
relics save that on which Mass was celebrated. This testifies to the 
essential integrity of the faith of the people in their attitude toward 
the martyr: the holy Sacrifice was primarily an act of worship to 
the Divinity,’ and yet at the same time an act peculiarly fitted to 
pay homage to and obtain the intercession of their ‘‘hero,”’ as well 
as linking them with him in a very real though mysterious man- 
ner. His presence was made even more certain by this sacrifice in 
which the entire company of heaven took part: a view encouraged 
apparently by the Apocalypse’s reference (6, 9): “I saw under the 
altar the souls of them that were slain for the word of God.” 


Several methods of reservation are found: in the altar itself, 
i.e., under it and visible to view, or simply in the original graves 
underground. At Constantinople and at Nola there is evidence that 
the relics were kept ‘‘deep underground,” the altar being built 
above them. In the latter city the relics of St. Felix were on one 
occasion brought up and exposed to public view, as the faithful 
had been disturbed by rumors that the shrine enclosing them had 
been damaged.* But by far the commonest method was to expose 
the remains to the view of all, in a repository directly beneath the 
altar-table. Such an altar was called a confessio, and the marble 
grating protecting the relics, fenestella or transennae. 


At this point we begin to note more clearly a double element 
that persisted for some time in the public honoring of the martyr: 
i.e., the popular and the liturgical. The former was at first far in 
advance of the latter, and often went to such extremes that the 





1B. g., Cone. Carthag. (397), Can. 14, in Mansi III 971: “Quae per somnia et 
per inanes quasi revelationes quorumlibet hominum ubique constituuntur altaria 
(sc. tamquam memoria martyrum) omnimodo reprobentur.” 

*St. Augustine, Contra Faust. XX, 21 (Migne P. L. 42, 384): “Colimus martyres 
eo cultu dilectionis et societatis, quo et in hac vita coluntur sancti homines Del. 
At illo cultu quae gracce ‘latreia’ dicitur, nec colimus nec colendum docemus nisi 
solum Deum.” Cf. also De vera relig. 55, 108 (Migne P. L. 34, 169): “Non sit nobis 
religio cultus hominum mortuorum .. . honorandi ergo sunt propter imitationem, 


"y 


non adorandi prop religi 
*Cf. Paulinus Carm. 21, 583 ff. 
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Church had to prohibit and condemn. It is most noticeable in the 
extra-liturgical practices that came into use in connection with the 
celebration of Mass in honor of the saint. The official liturgical 
formulas at first took no special notice of the martyr whose inter- 
cession was now through the medium of the holy Sacrifice being 
so enthusiastically invoked by the faithful. Merely including his 
name in the ‘“‘Commemoratio,”’ in use since the earliest times, was 
not enough to satisfy the popular feeling, however. Novelties of 
various kinds were introduced, from the custom of offering up the 
Sacrifice for the martyr (this was only local in character, and soon 
condemned’), to that of reading accounts of the wonders wrought 
by the martyr, during Mass. This latter took place not only on 
his feast day, but also on other important feasts on which there 
were great gatherings of the faithful, such as during Easter Week. 
Such accounts were the famous libelli, which became so generally 
adopted and which form so important a record, in the copies that 
have come down to us, of the popular attitude toward the martyr.” 
They are descriptions in detail of the miracles worked, signed by 
the individual recipient of the favor or attested by him, and turned 
over to the authorities of the shrine to be read publicly during the 
divine services. The resemblance of this custom to that observed in 
pagan circles, of erecting memorial tablets describing particularly 
noteworthy cures from sickness (as in the temple of Aesculapius in 
Rome), may be only accidental, or there may even be a positive 


1The evidence for this practice is entirely negative in character: 1. ¢., St. 
Augustine’s seeming anxiety to make clear the proper attitude. E. g.: “Ideo habet 
ecclesiae disciplina, quod fideles noverunt, cum martyres eo loco recitantur ud 
altare Dei, ubi non pro ipsis oretur; pro ceteris autem commemoratis defunctis 
oratur. Injuria est enim pro martyre orare”’ (Serm. 159, Migne P. L. 38, 868). 
“Ad ipsam mensam non sic (martyres) commemoramus ... ut etiam pro eis 
ist). sed magis ut et ipsi pro nobis” (In evang. Joan. 8, 1; Migne P. L., 35, 


*St. Augustine De Civ. Dei XXII, 8 20. It is impossible, he says, to narrate all 
the wonders wrought by St. Stephen in Hippo, “sed tantum de quibus Mbelli dati 
sunt, qui recitarentur in populis. ... Id namque fieri volumus, cum vidéremus 
antiquis similia divinarum virtutum signa et iam nostris temporibus frequentari, 
et ex quo apud Hipponem Regium coepit esse ista memoria, et multis non datis 
libellis de iis quae mirabiliter facta sunt, illi ipsi, qui dati sunt, ad septuaginta 
ferme numerum pervenerant, quando ista conscripsi.” The custom seemed to 
consist in reading publically (in lieu of a sermon) accounts of healings, related 
by the Tre healed, on the day following the miracle. E. g., in Serm. 320-323 
(Migne 1442 ff.), regarding a certain miracle that occured on Easter Sun- 
day. The next ‘day St. Augustine begins: “De miraculis Del per orationes beati 
martyris Stephani libellos solumus audire. Libellus hujus aspectus est ... etc.,” 
and adds only a few brief remarks of his own. 
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ORIGINS OF POPULAR DEVOTIONS 


connection. Certainly it is a natural and spontaneous human ten- 
dency thus to make public one’s joy and gratitude, and if models 
already existed they could certainly be made use of, if only to ac- 
centuate their spurious character as contrasted with the more evident 
supernatural and truly credible manifestations of divine power 
that took place around these early Christian shrines." Some of the 
libelli may indeed be pure fabrications in the form in which they 
have come down to us; and some certainly stressed out of all pro- 
portion the healing powers of the martyr to the detriment of the 
merely intercessory power which was all he really possessed. But 
to condemn the custom itself as pure superstition, as Lucius would 
do,’ is as unwarranted as it is unscientific. 


Other forms of these quasi-liturgical devotions were the 
hymns and special prayers adopted by groups of the martyr’s cli- 
ents, such as those described by St. Augustine as recited nightly 
at the villa of a certain ‘Lady Victorina’’ near Hippo, which 
possessed a “‘memoria martyrum Gervasii et Protasu.’”* Another 
usage that seems to have enjoyed a wide vogue from the middle 
of the fifth century was to install clerics at the graves of martyrs, 
it being their special task to care for the chapel and to sing psalms 
therein. This was probably an outgrowth of the eastern practice 
of installing clergy to watch over the Holy Places and care for the 
throngs of pilgrims. Interesting in this connection is Hefele’s cita- 
tion of a distinction made by the Synod of Orleans (533) as fol- 
lows: “‘Aebte, Martyrarii, Méche und Priester’’;* while the Liber 
Pontificalis under Pope Sylvester lists the following orders of 
clergy: “lector, exorcista, acolythus, subdiaconus, custos martyrum, 
diaconus, presbyter, episcopus.’”* 





1In the Analecta Bollandiana for 1924 (p. 251: quoted by Leclerque, p. 2455) 
an interesting comparison is made between this ancient usage and the modern 
testimonials published in honor of the intercessory powers of St. Therese of 
Lisieux, well known by the title: “A Shower of Roses.” 


2Cf. p. 284: “Mit den Heilg&éttern konnten es tibrigens die Mirtyrer in jeder 
Beziehung aufnehmen.” 


*De Civ. Dei. XXII, 8, 7: “Ad vespertinos illuc hymnos et orationes cum an- 
cillis suis et quibusdam sanctimonialibus, ex more 4d i Pp ionis intravit, 
atque hymnos cantare coeperunt.” 





“Op. cit. II, 757. 
5Migne P. L. 126, 1514. 
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Moreover, not only was the martyr’s feast as noted in the 
liturgical calendars observed with great enthusiasm by the people, 
but a most lively cult was maintained throughout the entire year; 
so much so that several heathen writers referred ironically to the 
“superstition’’ of the Christians who believed that the spirits of 
the martyrs inhabited their graves.’ By the middle of the fourth 
century the shrine of the martyr had indeed become a magnet for 
thousands of the faithful from all classes of society. Prudentius 
describes, for instance, how from morning till night and on every 
day of the year crowds coming from all parts of the Christian 
world pressed into the shrine of St. Hippolyte in Rome.* Similar 
scenes were enacted at the graves of St. Phocas in Sinope and St. 
Theodore in Euchaita. At the shrine of St. Felix at Nola, every day 
was a feast day!* While there is some evidence showing that these 
pilgrims were at times inspired by the most worthy motives, such 
as to honor the saint, to associate mystically with him through 
the holy Sacrifice celebrated over his relics, to be inspired by his 
holy example at this place where his memory was so impressively 
kept in honor, it appears that by far the greatest number sought 
his shrine in hope of obtaining some material favor. It found 
expression in bringing to the martyr all manner of physical and 
mental sickness to be healed; and there was no sickness, accord- 
ing to the many libelli, which had not found a cure at one or 
other of the various shrines. Chief among the cures were those 
from palsy, blindness, various fevers, and diabolical possession. 
Particularly efficacious were the martyr’s relics in the latter case: 
the devil was cowed as soon as the sufferer was brought into 
proximity to the sacred remains.‘ Even the dead were sometimes 





1E. g. Julianus, Eunapius, cited by Lucius, p. 282, note 6. 


*Peristeph. XI, 189: “Mane salutatum concurritur; omnis adorat pubes: eunt, 
redeunt, solis adusque obitum.” 


°Cf. Paulinus of Nola, Carm. 26, 384 (Hartel): “Omni namque die testes sumus 
undique crebris coetibus, aut sanos gratantia reddere vota, aut aegros varias 
petere aut ambire medellas. Cerni et It peregrino a litore vectos.” 


vy St. Hilary Contra Constantium 8 (Migne P. L. 10, 584): “daemones mug- 
iunt,” 1. e., in the presence of the sacred relics. St. Augustine tells how = devil, 
inhabiting the body of a certain young man, “quasi a= ™ 
as soon as the hymns in honor of the martyr had been begu, ‘by the friends of 
the sufferer. The devil then “cum terribili fremitu altare apprehensum movere 
non audens, sive non valens, (tamquam eo fuerit alligatus aut affixus tenebat), cum 
grandi ejulatu ... di ab h ine” (Civ. Dei XXII, 8, 7). 
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ORIGINS OF POPULAR DEVOTIONS 


raised to life.* Then too, all sorts of material troubles were brought 
to the martyr for a happy solution: petitions for a safe journey, 
for a good harvest; to be blessed with children, to ward off storms 
and pestilence, to testify to oaths, and to discover perjury.” 

Although the terms in which these appeals were sometimes 
couched appear rather strong to our modern way of thinking, one 
cannot read into them anything more than an excessive naivete, or 
perhaps an exaggeration of belief in the martyr’s presence. Cer- 
tainly they do not justify Lucius’ claim*: that they indicate the 
precise frame of mind in which the pagan deities were addressed. 
Commonly recurring forms are such direct and fervent appeals as: 
“O pater, O domine, Sancte martyr, redde fillum meum,”’ etc.‘ 
Even a threatening note is sometimes sounded, as in the prayer of 
a certain bishop, narrated by Gregory of Tours, wherein it is de- 
clared that all the services held in honor of the saint in question 
shall be discontinued until he accedes to the prayers of his clients." 
The same author tells how on another occasion the Christians, 
seeking help at the tomb of St. Domitius in Syria, grew angry be- 
cause a certain Jew had been healed, and began to pull down the 
lamps, destroy the furniture, etc., until the saint hastened to attend 
to their prayers.° 

In every imaginable way, it seems, the faithful sought to 
gain the martyr’s attention and enlist his aid. A common custom 
was to kiss the doorstep on entering the shrine, to kneel or lie 
prostrate before the relics or to get as near as physically possible 





1Cf. St. Augustine, (ibid. 15): “Puer expirans, (mater ejus) ad memoriam 
Posuit, non solum revixit, verum etiam illaesus apparuit ... . Sanctimonialis 
defuncta (revixit, tunica el apposita martyris).” 

*Cf. St. Gregory of Tours, Mirac. Julian 39: whenever a person perjured him- 
self at the shrine of St. Gaudiacus, “ita divina ultio prosequitur, ut protinus aut 
in successione damni, aut in amissione proximi, aut in consumptione merbi mani- 
festa patescat .... Gloria occultum scelus admiserit, et data suspicione, ad hoc 
perducitur templum, aut statim quod admisit virtute martyris perterritus con- 
fitetur, aut, si perjuraverit, protinus ultione divina percellitur” (followed by 
several examples). 


%Op. cit., p. 285. 


*See also similar inscriptions found in the catacombs (De Rossi, Rome 
Sotteranea, II, p. 17f). 


5SGloria conf. 71: “Non hic accendetur lumen tuum neque psalmorum modu- 
latio canteur, gloriossissime sancte, nisi prius ulcisceris servos tuos de inimicis 
suis.” 


‘Ibid. 100. 
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to them, the better to ensure the petitions being “‘heard.’’ Often 
lips were pressed to the relics or the reliquary enclosing them. Lu- 
cius’ comparison of this kiss (and its apparent approval by the 
Fathers) to the same form of respect shown to pagan statues, efc., 
is certainly irrelevant, the practice being simply a natural and 
universal form of expressing high respect and veneration. The 
shedding of tears is also a common practice. Many examples are 
found of this, as, e.g., the case of a certain farmer who had lost 
his oxen, and who wept himself nearly blind in the church of 
St. Felix at Nola while praying to get them back.’ So common a 
practice does this seem to be that it is hard to regard it as always 
entirely spontaneous; and probably in some cases the tears were 
forced or artificially induced, the better to show forth one’s sense 
of sinfulness in the presence of the martyr, or to demonstrate one’s 
strong desire for assistance. 





(To be continued) 


MICHAEL Ducey, O.S.B. 
St. Anselm’s Priory, Washington, D. C. 











1Paulinus, Carm. 18, 451 ff. 
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LITURGICAL MUSIC AND ENGLAND 


UTSIDE the circle faintly drawn around the aris- 
tocracy of literature and art the philosophy of 
music is not popular, largely because musical writers 
have the name of speaking a language “‘no fellow can 

m™) understand.” Discussed in the open forum, ritual 
music is not less repugnant because the essayist is understood too 
well. Until recently Catholics in particular displayed uncommon 
touchiness upon the subject; and not without good reason. For, 
despite our boast of vigor in all things spiritual, we had to 
acknowledge a sickly condition in this; yet we were not disposed 
to thank anyone who spread the news abroad. But now that the 
glow of health begins to tinge the pallid cheeks of our sacred 
choralism we are not at all so squeamish. Against the hardy annual 
items on the debit side there is something to oppose on the credit 
side of the ledger. What exactly we can pride ourselves upon few 
would find it easy to define. Wherefore I propose to venture upon 
an estimate of the level at the moment reached, not, except in- 
cidentally, in countries of which I have only hearsay knowledge, 
but in England, where I have been able to watch the liturgical 
advance for over fifty years; secondly, to underline the factor 
which, to me at least, explains why the index-figure is not more 
gratifying. If not too wide of the actual line attained it may afford 
some kind of standard, first of all to those most eager to contest 
the claim alleged of English liturgists that the water-mark of Pian 
propriety at Home is as high above that of English-speaking re- 
gions overseas as the Continental is above their own. 

Twenty years have elapsed since the passing of Pope Pius X, 
whose short pontificate was spent in an intensive struggle to ‘‘re- 
store all things in Christ.’’ A reform most near to his heart was 
the rectification of the style and mode of ecclesiastical music, which 
had fallen into an apparently hopeless tangle. Except in his own 
Venetian Province he was not spared to knit up the ravelled 
sleave in its entirety, but it is no small tribute to his fame that 
only those now past their prime can remember how pressing was 
the need of energetic intervention when the saintly Pontiff issued 
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his Motu proprio on Church music in 1903. This decree took close 
account both of morning and evening psalmody. In Southern 
Europe, in particular in Italy, where Vespers had become the 
“‘poor man’s opera,” the bishops were confronted with a harder 
task than their colleagues in far-flung Saxondom, where any kind 
of Latin evensong was only just less rare than it is today. Prac- 
tical folk who speak the tongue of Newman are therefore not 
now concerned primarily with Vespers or Compline. It is enough 
for the time being that the substitute of “popular devotions,” 
though musically feeble and without anything of the grip of the 
rite supplanted, is otherwise unimpeachable. In musical matters 
it is primarily the mass (the Kyriale and the Proper, the mass 
with the small ‘m’) that matters. 

At the dawn of the twentieth century liturgical music in 
England was of the kind prevailing in the rest of Europe, where 
the mysterious belief had taken root that, whatever the silent 
Mass might be, the Missa cantata was a function offering legiti- 
mate scope for musical diversion, and the art-form of the “‘mass”’ 
the divinely appointed instrument thereof. In the few more notable 
public churches with money to throw away it was taken as a mat- 
ter of course that the principal Sunday Mass should be accom- 
panied by a gran bella musica from the brain of Gounod, Cheru- 
bini, Weber, Schubert, Haydn or Mozart. We had grown accus- 
tomed to what Cardinal Manning called ‘‘a Sacrifice at one end 
and a concert at the other.’ In the far more numerous missions 
impressed with the brand of poverty small bodies of men and 
women volunteers mangled the trivial remains of Kalliwoda, De 
la Hache, Concone, Van Bree and Lennard (who thought it no 
reproach to fit the final cry for peace to a foxtrot). When artistic- 
ally good, a performance of “Haydn No. 1” gave the enemy oc- 
saion to blaspheme; a weekly rendering of “Winter in C’’ which 
fell short of the Christmas concert was one of the sad misfortunes 
the faithful had always to be ready to endure. In either case it 
represented an abuse and a source of weakness; a distraction to 
those of the household, and to the stranger within the gates an 
obstacle through which only the most determined, like Sir David 
Hunter Blair, could hack their way. 
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LITURGICAL MUSIC AND ENGLAND 


How such a state of things came into being would take too 
long to recount in detail. A brief solution of the mystery is, how- 
ever, necessary, for without a right appreciation of the honest 
principle which, mistakenly pursued, first set and still keeps the 
anomaly going, there is little hope of further advance. Music was 
admitted into worship on two grounds; primarily as a vehicle 
of prayer; a long way after as an expression of art. On this sec- 
ondary count music was justified as an embellishment of cere- 
monial, a stimulus to devotion, a mode of instruction, a relief to 
tedium, a refinement of the natural man, an attraction to the un- 
godly and, lastly, since tonal as well as pictorial or architectural 
beauty is inseparable from delight, an exhilaration, a satisfaction, 
what perhaps St. Thomas meant by a mentis jubilatio. Among 
other things, then, music was the wine to the feast, the sherry 
to the trifle. As the Church from the beginning made provision 
in the Proper for music above the common capacity to produce, or 
music with a “‘thrill’’ in it, the laity came to regard such provision 
as their right. But art can open a door which, unguarded, permits 
the entry of much that wars against the spirit. All went well to 
the Renaissance (1450), which tended gradually to obliterate all 
sanctions but the last and, under the plea of Optima Deo (the best 
alone is good enough for God), to make music for its own sake or 
for the pleasure it gives predominant. By 1650 the center of 
gravity in high places had shifted from the chancel to the minstrels’ 
gallery. Indeed, under a prince like Louis XIV or his brother-in- 
law, Charles II, each of whom at times required a screen against 
the cold draughts of piety, it could scarcely have been otherwise. 
This was not all. Harmony in the sixteenth century was written 
in that staid, contrapuntal style the Church still delights to honor; 
in the seventeenth it retained much of its Palestrinian character; 
but once divorced from its spiritual partner, prayer, it slipped 
easily down the secular slope till 1750, when, in the hands of the 
Viennese composers, it became frankly theatrical. To use a forcible 
figure: trifle with a suspicion of sherry was now sherry with a 
suspicion of trifle. The point to be observed, however, is that 
in the liturgical economy appointed by the Church a modicum of 
sherry, under certain strict conditions, has never been denied. That 
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human nature unchecked should magnify the worldly at the ex- 
pense of the ghostly element is only what one might expect. 
Attempts were not wanting in the century past to create a 
purer current. The Cecilienverein was set up in Germany in 1850. 
In Baltimore the claims of the chant were urged upon the high 
schools from 1865. Pope Leo XIII made the medieval cantilena 
compulsory in the seminaries. In England the pre-Tractarian de 
Lisle (C)* introduced the plainsong at Garendon in 1833; Dr. 
Wiseman at St. Chad’s Cathedral, Birmingham, in 1841. From 
1850 Pugin (C), the famous architect, and Dr, Formby (C) 
endeavored through the Press to do for the liturgy in England 
what Felix Clement was doing in France. Cardinal Manning (C) 
dismissed the woman choralist from the Archdiocese of West- 
minster in 1873 and ostracised from his School at Kensington 
all music but the Ratisbonne. James Britten (C), founder of the 
C. T. S., threw himself into the Cecilian movement in the early 
eighties, while Fr. Richard Sankey (C), the first M. A. to grad- 
uate in music, was making the London Spanish Embassy Chapel 
conspicuous for Tudor polyphony. Dr. (now Cardinal) Bourne 
as a young curate at Blackheath in 1886 himself taught a sur- 
pliced choir to cantillate both Mass and Vespers. In 1887 Canon 
Connelly at St. George’s, Southwark, put a sudden stop to the 
kettledrums of Meyer Lutz (but bitter odium pursued him to the 
end). Msgr. Parkinson, borrowing Dom Pothier’s Melodies Grego- 
riennes from Erdington Abbey, stamped the Oscott divines with 
the culture of Solesmes from 1895. In the final decade, also, dioce- 
san lists of authorized compositions made their first appearance. 
Lastly Cardinal Vaughan, failing to secure a Benedictine communi- 
ty to interpret exclusive Gregorian in 1900, promoted Dr. (now 
Sir Richard) Terry (C) magister choralis at the Metropolitan Ca- 
thedral, where (to the extreme disgust of all except the Anglican, 
the convert, the American visitor and the nondescript musician), 
Tallis, Byrd and Soriano were at once enthroned. Nevertheless, the 
broad stream of sacred song retained its pungent worldly tang. 
In his Motu proprio Pope Pius covered every corner of the 
liturgical field, but his immediate anxiety was to distill the spirit 


4(C) Convert. 
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of secularity which reeked in ritual choralism almost everywhere. 
Sufficient for the day if the status quo ante 1700 could be recov- 
ered. ‘“With all the force of a juridical code’’ the enactment there- 
fore enjoined that steps should be taken to this end forthwith. 
The means prescribed were the reinstatement of the Proper, the 
restoration of the Palestrinian style, or, where poverty forbade so 
exacting an experiment, such modern harmony as the authorities 
approved, but above all the practical study of the plainsong. Some 
will recall the sensation created among those who misunderstood 
the document entirely (and they were many; nothing to wonder 
at when more than half the laity misconceive it still) by what 
appeared to be a summary order, so to speak, to “go teetotal,”” to 
abjure the vintage of Mozart for the Cecilian vin compris of Kaim 
or, worse, for the “barbarous’’ Gregorian chant. Nor have all 
forgotten how the secular Press attended Mass in force the follow- 
ing Sunday morning and, when nothing revolutionary happened, 
made exceeding merry over Catholics and their music and their 
devoted loyalty to Rome; though none knew better than the 
Pope that the Roman ritual policy could not be rebuilt in a day. 
A new generation is in possession, engaged like the last in clearing 
away the detritus of the fifteenth century upheaval. After thirty 
years of husbandry there is reason enough to be mortified at the 
scanty harvest, but it should hearten the laborer to know that the 
primary objective of the encyclical has on the whole been crowned 
with success. 

More than a cursory glance at the measures adopted space 
will not allow. Quiet, insistent pressure was brought to bear upon 
the fashionable West End choirs, to whose example their poorer 
neighbors could not help reacting. The second decree of Pope 
Pius X (‘‘On Frequent Communion’) had an unexpected in- 
fluence upon the situation. Crowds began almost at once to flock 
to the rails at the early Masses; and in proportion to desert the 
Missa cantata. The choir, shorn of their pride of place, auto- 
matically damped their musical temperature to a degree more near 
the normal. The War shook the choral system to its base. The 
gallery was depleted of men and even of women. What harmony 
survived became further subdued when congregations, aching for 
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peace, opened their eyes at last to the incongruity of a Dona nobis 
pacem set by Farmer to a rollicking allegro. The first dramatic 
move was made in 1916 when Msgr. Dunn, bishop of Notting- 
ham, requested the cathedral canons choral, who happened to 
be ladies, to retire and prohibited throughout his diocese any 
Kyriale but the Gregorian; with the result that all harmonic masses, 
good or bad, that filled the cupboards in the five counties of Not- 
tingham have found their way to the public incinerator. More 
important still was the act of the English hierarchy when, in 
1923, they imposed upon schools of every class the duty of ex- 
tending their activities by a given syllabus of chant; the effect of 
which has been that a week-day Mass is not infrequently chanted 
by a juvenile congregation five thousand strong, and half a million 
adults have a working knowledge of the Mass of the Angels. 
From the Apostolic Constitution of the present Pontiff, liturgical 
music derived a further impetus in 1928. Next year a branch of 
the Society of St. Gregory was founded on the lines already fami- 
liar in the States. The net result of the campaign so far is not 
to be assessed in percentages, even were figures always available; 
but a finding based upon observation and inquiry, though in- 
complete, is better than nothing. 

In England and Wales there are over 1,000 private Religious 
Institutes (monasteries, convents, seminaries, Homes, etc.) which, 
like the eighteen cathedrals, must be omitted from the investiga- 
tion. In round numbers, the public churches and mission stations 
run to 2,200, the secondary schools to 600. About 1,800 of the 
former and 300 of the latter enjoy a weekly or occasional Missa 
cantata. There is reason to believe that the Kyriale is sung 1. by 
the whole congregation in six per cent of the parishes (and thir- 
teen per cent of the schools); 2. by the choir alone, melodically, 
to the chant in sixteen per cent (schools, twenty-two) ; to modern 
unison in nine per cent (schools, twenty-three); by the choir, 
harmonically, in the Mozartian (rather more commonly in the 
shorter, inferior, pseudo-Viennese manner) in fourteen per cent 
(schools, three); in the style of Palestrina (more frequently of 
Perosi, Haller, Ravanello, Turner or Bonvin) in fifty-five per cent 
(schools thirty-nine). Consequently, though here and there a 
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congregation is constrained from time to time to bear with an 
excerpt from the forbidden catalogues, Mass-music cannot now 
be called theatrical. So far as I know, this fortunate consumma- 
tion has had as yet no trumpeter; even only for the opportunity it 
affords of turning the tables upon the secular Press it should be 
emphasized in Printer’s capitals that the word of Pope Pius X 
has not been completely void. 

Though a matter of rejoicing, this however is only a nega- 
tive achievement. More than one positive injunction was dictated 
by the decree of Pope Pius. Because, in the main, these have been 
neglected, we are not much farther forward than we were before; 
in fact, except on the scholastic flank, there is evidence of decline. 
The schools observing the official evensong are thought to be 
eighteen per cent of 550; fulfilling their Proprial duty, fifty per 
cent of 300. The parochial choirs that render the Proper are reck- 
oned at 300,’ the male choirs at 400;* but in spite of the con- 
tinued prominence of the woman chorister, an anomaly con- 
demned anew by the code, there is less of real music in the morning 
Office; congregational singing, never remarkable in early days, ap- 
pears to have lost in vitality; and the number of Vesper or Com- 
pline missions has dwindled down to 170. 

We can account for this in very few words. It was necessary 
that the choirs should purify the Kyriale, but the ultimate aim of 
the Motu proprio was that they should not touch it at all. It was 
never part of their business, which consisted of the Proper. They 
have thrown aside the Proper and monopolized the mass, thus 
compelling the faithful to be more or less devoutly dumb. So long 
as this modus canendi prevails no real progress can be made. 

EDWARD A. MAGINTY 

Leicester, England 





1It is worthy of wider note that ninety-five per cent of the choirs in the Arch- 
diocese of Baltimore observe the order relating to the Proprium (March Caecilia). 

2Capetown Cathedral Choir is the only male choir in the South African Union 
(Dr. McMurtrie). 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
LITURGICAL MISSIONS 


" omuelll HERE is a growing interest in, and requests are in- 
} creasing for, missions based upon the liturgy of the 
Church. Pastors, in whose parishes such missions had 
been conducted, have expressed their satisfaction over 
Mm) the results. More missionaries would undertake to 
conduct such missions if they knew how to organize a proper 
course of sermons and instructions. They are anxious to learn. 

To give inquiring fellow missionaries an insight into one 
mode of procedure, moreover, to invite suggestions and corrections 
on the part of the experienced, Father Optat, O.M.Cap., has given 
the results of his experiences gained during the liturgical mission 
held at V6ls, near Innsbruck, to the readers of Bibel und Liturgie 
(Vol. VIII, No. 20-21). Of the parish—consisting of 900 farmers, 
railroad employees, and a sprinkling of the Innsbruck intelligentsia 
who live in V6éls—one-fourth were found very zealous, two- 
fourths attending to their duties, and one-fourth holding off some- 
what. Missionaries, who had been invited by the pastor to con- 
duct a liturgical mission, could not get themselves to accept the 
charge for the reason, as they said, that the mentality of the par- 
ishioners was too divergent to achieve the results expected from a 
liturgical mission. Nevertheless, Father Optat and two of his con- 
fréres did accept and resolutely set out to accomplish their task. 

“In the first place, what do we mean by a liturgical mis- 
sion?’’ asks Father Optat in his account and commentary, and 
says: ‘““To answer that we must know what a mission really is, 
and what liturgy is, and the meaning of the Liturgical Movement. 

“A mission is an extraordinary religious arrangement, lasting 
for a number of days, with the end of ‘awakening, energizing, and 
affirming Christian faith and life; rooting out of sin; securing the 
reign of justice and the love of God. In order to achieve this end, 
three principal means are ordinarily made use of: prayer, the word 
of God, and the sacraments’ (Kassiepe, Hom. Hand., I, p. 1). ‘Lit- 
urgy is the official divine service of the Church. Its subject is 
Christ in His members. Moreover, liturgy is divine activity, the 
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inpouring of grace, the continuation of the redemptive work of 
our Lord, the taking part in the divine life of Christ. The aim of 
the Liturgical Movement, proximately, is to have the faithful 
participate in the official divine service; and with that also the ulti- 
mate aim is recognized: participation in the divine life of Christ’ 
(Bibel und Liturgie, I, p. 305ff.). Thus the final aim of a liturgical 
mission is the same as that of the Liturgical Movement. 

“‘Now comes the question, whether a mission is the proper 
means to induce the faithful to participate actively in the official 
worship of the Church. A mission can never have as its end the 
introduction of a hitherto unliturgical or, what is worse, a reli- 
giously lukewarm people into the liturgy. A pastor who would 
introduce his parishioners to the liturgy had better arrange a ‘li- 
turgical week,’ but not a mission. In one place a pastor required 
me to conduct a liturgical mission, and I did so, alone. But the re- 
sults were negative, and this because the pastor had not prepared 
the way, and had no intention to do anything in the future. .. . 
A pastor who wishes to have a liturgical mission must carry out 
unconditionally the following preparatory work: 1. He must 
have already preached very often on liturgical subjects, especially 
on the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. That is what the pastor at V6ls 
had done.—On his arrival, eleven years ago, the religious life of 
the parish was in a bad state (Protocoll of Visitation, 1921). He 
began to teach the faithful various, but not liturgical, prayers to 
be recited in common at Mass. He restored the parish church. . . 
secured new vestments, heard confessions assiduously, and made 
provision for the frequent reception of holy Communion. During 
the last three years he preached on the holy Sacrifice in an original 
way: for instance, three sermons on the sacred silence during the 
Consecration. Yet these sermons were not ‘liturgical.’ What he 
wanted to do was to acquaint his people with the sublimity and 
the graces of holy Mass.—2. At least the children must know 
how to assist in common at an ordinary Mass, and the faithful 
must be able to chant at the High Mass; for there is no time during 
a mission to practice such participation in the Mass in common.— 
3. It is imperative that every parishioner have a Mass-text. How- 
ever, since especially the men and boys are not at all inclined to 
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purchase such texts immediately, the pastor will have to provide 
them before the mission, gratis. It is best to have the texts dis- 
tributed in church, where they are also to remain... . At V6ls 
these had been sufficiently provided, but the people had to apply 
for them at the rectory, with the result that many did without 
them. If preceding the mission these three provisions are attended 
to, it will also be successful. 


nary kind? In that the liturgy is the principal means to impart 
divine life during the mission, and thereafter, to derive its fruits 
and bring them to maturity. The mission must be arranged ac- 
cordingly. Participation in holy Mass must therefore not be a 
mere attendance, but the faithful must take part in the divine 
services liturgically—as a group, and in the choral High Mass, 
so that they grasp the treasure of the holy Sacrifice also from the 
prayers and chants, and at the same time learn to celebrate the 
seasons and feasts of the Church year. . . . Reception of holy 
Communion naturally takes place only during Mass. Thus the 
prayer of the parish becomes one with Christ. Sacramentals, too, 
are provided for; the blessing of children, e.g., is very apropos.” 


tually carried out at Véls, and how the people were drawn into ac- 
tively taking part more and more in the course of the mission. 
One septuagenarian said at its close: ‘‘Now I know that there is a 

_ Holy Ghost and why I need Him.”’ Several attendants from Inns- 
bruck, in conversation, said that they had been really touched, 
and on the day after an enthusiastic article on the experience ap- 
peared in the Tiroler Anzeiger. 


mons. For liturgical missions it is prerequisite that the missionaries 
be thoroughly grounded in the liturgy. Their ideal, above all, must 
be the liturgy of the Church, and this must take precedence over 
all other devotions. . .. They must understand the Mass and other 
liturgical texts and may not resort to subjective interpretation 4 
la Abbé Segur. . . . He who would conduct a liturgical mission 
must study, for the sermons must be impregnated with the texts, 
substance, ideas and graces of the liturgy. Hence a word on the 












“How, then, is a liturgical mission different from the ordi- 


Father Optat proceeds to show in how far all this was ac- 


“The second principal means at every mission are the ser- 
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LITURGICAL MISSIONS 


sermons. Besides the introduction and the conclusion, there are 
three stages to the mission: fundamentals, conversion, and the up- 
building of the Christian life. In other words, the main content 
of the entire teaching of faith, morals and grace must be taken 
through, and this in a logically and psychologically well-ordered 
manner. 

“The Introductory Sermon. This must always indicate the 
purpose of the mission and what the faithful are to do thereat. 
At the same time it must disperse the prejudices that some might 
have against it. A mission always has opponents; hence all the 
more must a liturgical mission be on guard against adverse critics. 
. . . It is best to tell the people simply that the mission will afford 
them much that is new and interesting, that they are to pray and 
sing along with the others—that is the principal thing, so that the 
grace of God come upon them in abundance. It is not necessary to 
say more, for in the course of the sermon the people will come 
into the right train of thought. To be sure, daily communicants 
are invited to receive holy Communion also at the very beginning 
of the mission. 

“The Fundamentals. Missions generally last eight days. Since 
a mission also has to do with those deep in sin, the first truths 
must not be overlooked. “Teach them to observe all things.’ Gen- 
erally there are remarks on the soul’s welfare, on sin, death, judg- 
ment, hell. Indeed, I always did have the impression that these 
fundamentals are passed over too soon. It is just the tepid Chris- 
tian who comes late and builds upon sand. Hence missionaries 
versed in the liturgy like to widen out these fundamentals: the 
life or the soul, sin, punishment, Redemption, the Church, the 
sacraments. With that they approach confession, especially re- 
garding the return to God and the Christian life. From experience 
I must admit that a sermon on “The Life of the Soul,’ at the outset 
of a mission, is of little value. It may be otherwise at a retreat and 
in parishes where the religious life ranks rather high. With the 
generality of people this sermon does not at all attract in the 
beginning: “The flesh knows not the things of the spirit.’ Our 
people know only ‘the garment of sanctifying grace,’ but not the 
‘supernatural life.’ For they have not been properly brought up. 
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Their ideal is not ‘the life in Christ,’ but chiefly, ‘do not commit 
mortal sin.’ The glories of grace may be set forth only as a coping 
to the rest. They understand, however, the need of saving their 
souls. Hence it is well to have a point on the redeemed, baptized, 
‘living’ soul which must be kept alive and saved. In only one 
place, in a communio sanctorum, did I find an understanding 
of the life in Christ at the outset. 

“Sin may be somehow considered, but in one point only, as 
the suicide of the soul and naturally also as the homicide of Christ. 
The misery and calamity of a sinful life may readily be affirmed 
in the words of the Mass-liturgy. The missionary may well say 
to his listeners: “Turn to page 11 and see how the Church, in fear 
and trembling, prays at the approach of the solemn moment for 
preservation from eternal damnation; or to page 15, where the 
Church before the Communion prays never to be separated from 
Christ.” Such outspoken directing is in place and leaves a lasting 
impression. Death is best treated from the joyous liturgical point 
of view, as the gateway to heaven; but one may do more by super- 
adding graver thoughts. On speaking of hell, it is surprising how 
attentively people listen on hearing that there every vestige of what 
is liturgical (the word is not mentioned) will be absent from them: 
Confession, the Mass, holy Communion, blessings, and so on. 
Already from such contrast arises a spontaneous appreciation of 
these graces. Here, too, the liturgy may be referred to, e.g., exorcism, 
in order to depict the hideousness of the devil to whom the 
damned are delivered. The doctrine of the Redemption, the Church, 
and like subjects must be treated later on in the course of an eight- 
day mission, for otherwise the sermon on Confession would come 
too late—and one should begin with the confessions of adults 
already on Tuesday, so that also the last among the faithful may 
approach the Lord’s table more than once. Thus after the sermon 
on hell or on the judgment one may well begin with conversion: 
The Mercy of God, Restitution, Occasion, Confession. For these 
the liturgical texts are replete with stimulating thoughts; and a 
pointing to the holy Sacrifice of the Mass as the perpetual fount of 
the mercies of God can soften even the hardened among sinners. 
The consideration of Confession is refreshingly easy if done in 
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connection with the rite itself: every act of the penitent can thus 
be referred to and all objections there find an answer. 

“We now come to the second half of the week, to the up- 
building of Christian life. If a children’s mission is held already 
on Saturday (perhaps three sermons, as was done at V6ls), and the 
word of God is preached thrice daily, one may easily include three 
sermons on the Sacrifice of the Mass and one on the lay priesthood, 
without detriment to the other themes. In the sermon on the holy 
Eucharist, which is followed by a procession with lighted candles, 
one may, for instance, consider the Eucharist in family life— 
panegyrically. The other themes also are elucidated with refer- 
ences to holy Mass and from the Mass-text. 

“The instructions according to the various states of life may 
be developed along the lines of the usual principles, but it is ad- 
visable to illustrate such instruction for the unmarried with the 
liturgy of Baptism, and (especially for young men) with that of 
Confirmation. For the married folks one can advantageously pre- 
sent the holiness of the married state and marital piety from the 
liturgy of the sacrament of Matrimony and of the nuptial Mass. 
To me an especial advantage in liturgical sermons seems to lie in 
this, that the emphasis is not placed upon ‘you must,’ but rather 
upon ‘you can, you are qualified, you have the grace.’ That does 
away with too much moralizing in the sermons and engenders a 
holy self-respect and confidence in the listeners. Thus the faithful 
learn to know the life of grace, draw continuously from the sources 
of supernatural life. And the concluding sermon can, towards the 
end, rise to a hymn on the divine life in us—the faithful have 
become enthusiastic; they have been introduced into the liturgy 
without insistence or any obtrusion. One may also, in the conclud- 
ing sermon, present to them the altar as a precious memento and 
constant reminder of the mission, especially if the pastor intends 
to carry on in the spirit of the mission. Particularly the concerted 
participation in the parochial Mass or in the choral High Mass must 
become a permanent institution... .” 

May the example of V6ls everywhere meet with energetic 


response! 
R. C. B. 
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WITH OuR At the time of the first appearance of ORATE FRA- 
READERS TRES, nine years ago, the terms “‘liturgy”’ and “‘li- 
turgical’’ hardly ever occurred in our Catholic pa- 
pers and periodicals, and if they did, they referred principally to 
the outward ceremonial of the Church. As the Liturgical Revival 
progressed, the number of books and articles purporting to deal 
with the liturgy in general or some of its phases in particular 
grew by leaps and bounds. Particularly during this present declin- 
ing year has the output of liturgical works of various kinds been 
very notable. Nearly every Catholic paper and review at some 
time or other during the past twelve months carried longer or 
shorter articles on liturgical subjects written by ecclesiastics or 
members of the laity, or recommended newly published prayer- 
books for children and adults with special emphasis on the holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass and the liturgical year. 


There is no doubt that the writers of these articles and the 
authors of these books meant to serve the great Cause and to 
promote the Liturgical Revival, either directly or indirectly. And 
indeed their very endeavors furnish ample proof that there is a 
real need of a Liturgical Revival. In the first place, a vastly increased 
output of liturgical matter for praying, studying and reading 
argues an existing gap in this particular phase of Catholic life 
among us and reveals a veritable hunger for the liturgy among 
the faithful; secondly, the contents of said books and articles not 
infrequently betray a rather superficial, if not faulty, grasp of the 
Church’s official worship and its implications for the faithful. We 
desire to make these observations now, at the end of the current 
liturgical year, because it is expected that the stream of liturgical 
literature will continue, perhaps even increase during the coming 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


year. Moreover, we have reasons to believe that the editors and 
readers of our Catholic papers and periodicals, and the publishers 
and buyers of certain new prayer-books, may easily be led to as- 
sume that whatever is set forth as dealing with the liturgy is for 
that very reason also endorsed by the advocates of the Liturgical 
Revival. 

It is not possible to draw the attention of priests and faithful 
to the various faulty and superficial interpretations that may be 
paraded under the guise of the liturgy as long as the basic prin- 
ciples of the Church’s worship have not as yet become the common 
property of the faithful at large. Hazy notions naturally open 
the door to misunderstanding and error, and, as the liturgy is 
eminently practical, vague concepts of liturgical principles tend 
to depreciate liturgical living. Writers and publishers of things li- 
turgical owe it to themselves and to their readers and clients to 
draw from the very fountain of the Church’s liturgy and present 
to their brethren in Christ limpid and refreshing water. “‘Only the 
very best’’ must be their slogan. Subjectivism has no place in the 
spiritual life. The teaching and practice of the Church alone must 
be the norm. Private piety grafted on to the liturgy may not assume 
the rdéle of the solidly established devotion of the Mystical Body 
of Christ, the Church. All liturgical teaching, be it by writing or 
word of mouth, must endeavor to make the individual realize 
that he is a member of the Church, and that he and the Church 
with him acts and prays. Any teaching short of this basic prin- 
ciple is not deserving of the epithet “‘liturgical.”” 

. = « 

As the advancement of the liturgical life among the faithful 
requires an intense cultivation of what is rightly termed “‘social 
disposition” or ‘fellowship of the liturgy’’ (Cf. The Spirit of the 
Liturgy, by Romano Guardini, pp. 37-50), it is encouraging to 
note the emphasis which of late is being given to the restoration 
of the Catholic family on the part of thoughtful ecclesiastical and 
lay leaders. There are some who already realize that it is to the 
liturgy we must turn for the renewal of the Christian family 
spirit. Here a vast field for most fruitful endeavor opens up before 
us, In our ninth volume of ORATE FRATRES, which begins with 
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our next issue, we shall give special attention to the work of re- 
storing the Catholic family by means of the liturgy. The present 
number of our Review contains by way of introduction the resolu- 
tions adopted by the recent annual convention of Catholic Women 
of Missouri, which our esteemed Associate Editor, the Reverend 
Martin B. Hellriegel, O'Fallon, Missouri, kindly communicated 
to us. ° . . 

Readers of ORATE FRATRES having back numbers of the 
Review for disposal are kindly invited to send them to the Rev- 
erend R. V. Hague, S.J., St. Mary’s College, Kurseong, D. H. 
Ry., India, or to Reverend Jos. A. E. Fernandez, D.D., St. Bede 
European High School, Mylapore, Madras, India. 


° 
“THE SPIRIT BREATHETH” 


On May 13, 14 and 15 of this year the forty-second annual 
convention of the “Catholic Union of Missouri” and the sixteenth 
annual convention of the “Catholic Women’s Union” were held 
in the beautiful city of Hermann on the banks of the Missouri. 
During this convention the “Catholic Women’s Union’’ adopted 
the following resolutions, which, no doubt, will be of interest 
to every reader of ORATE FRATRES. 


LITURGICAL MOVEMENT AND CATHOLIC WOMEN 


We are witnessing in the Catholic Church today a great 
spiritual awakening, a revival, a return to a more active participa- 
tion in the official services of the Church. This awakening is called 
“Liturgical Movement” or “Liturgical Apostolate.” 

Author of Apostolate 

The father and originator of this present-day Liturgical 
Apostolate is the saintly Pope Pius X. In his first letter to the 
world, his Motu proprio of November 22, 1903, he said that 
“the active participation in the sacred mysteries (1.e., in the holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, the sacraments, and sacramentals), and in 
the solemn prayers (i.e., the Divine Office, at least Vespers and 
Compline) of the Church is the primary and indispensable source 
of the true Christian spirit.” 
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Purpose 

The purpose, therefore, of this holy Apostolate, this great 
spiritual awakening, this significant Catholic reorientation, is to 
bring both priest and people in closer contact with the liturgy of 
the Church; to lead them to a more active, intelligent, whole- 
hearted participation in the divine services as celebrated in the 
course of the Church’s year; to mzke them participate as thought- 
fully and soulfully as possible in those sacred ‘‘fountains of the 
Savior’’ whence flow the streams of Redemption for the glorifica- 
tion of God and the sanctification of the world. 


Duty of Every Catholic 

This great Movement is not merely “‘another movement” in 
the Church. It is THE Catholic movement, a return to “‘the pri- 
mary and indispensable source,”” as Pius X said. Therefore, every 
Catholic must take part in it, must return to a more active partici- 
pation in the liturgy of the Church, that is, in the life of the 
Church, in the life of Christ Himself. A more active participation 
in the liturgy will result in lifting us out of that “‘half-Protestant- 
ism’ into which many have fallen during the past four hundred 
years and in leading us back again to that full Catholic life as it 
flourished in the early Church and as it should flourish again in 
this twentieth century according to the will of God and the voice 
of the Church. 

Duty of the Catholic Woman in Particular 


Experience shows that, in almost every part of the world, the 
steadily growing Liturgical Movement has received greater and 
more whole-hearted support from women than from men. 

This may be due to the fact that man, in whom “‘individ- 
ualism’’ is more pronounced than in woman, is slower in embrac- 
ing the “‘corporate piety’’ as contained in the liturgy. Man also is 
too active. He has not the patience and the quietness necessary for 
entering into the more tranquil forms and norms of the liturgy. 
Woman on the other hand is more disposed towards interior recol- 
lection and more susceptible, not only of liturgical piety, but of 
piety in general. This being the case, and also because of her 
tremendous influence—particularly in the home—let her take a 
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full active part in this great Apostolate, this “‘sentire cum Ecclesia,” 
this “‘living more intensively the life of the Church.” 

The following may serve as a program for our Catholic 
women, cloistered, married, and single: 

I. To make the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, the re-enactment 
of the Sacrifice of Calvary, the center of their spiritual life. This 
requires: 

1. The use of the Missal, the Daily or at least the Sun- 
day Missal. 

2. The preparation (reading) of the sacred Mass-text 
before holy Mass. 

3. The study of the Mass-text in a “‘liturgical study 
club’’ conducted by the Rev. Prefect of the Sodality, 
or by the Rev. Director of the Club. 

II. Full participation in the holy Sacrifice by also receiving 
during it holy Communion (the Sacrificial Banquet). Bi-monthly 
or even monthly confession should suffice, as a rule, for a Chris- 
tian woman. 

III. To participate as much as possible, in the services of the 
Parish Church, the God-given cell in the divine organism of the 
Catholic Church, ‘‘Christ’s Mystical Body.” 

IV. To support the pastor whole-heartedly in the celebration 
(and re-introduction) of liturgical afternoon or evening services, 
t.e., Vespers or Compline (a fertile field especially for the young 
women’s Sodality). 

V. To do their share in promoting congregational singing, 
not only in private devotions (like Rosary, Holy Hour, etc.), but 
also in the official services, particularly the Sunday High Mass. 
(This work may be begun by singing at first the simple responses. ) 

VI. To carry the liturgical spirit from the Church into the 
home, by: 

1. Christianizing the parlor by removing offensive or 
at least unworthy pictures from the walls and by 
giving the blessed image of the Crucified a place of 
honor in this, the first room of the home. 

2. Asking the pastor to bless the home. 
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. Having a font with holy water in the more im- 


portant rooms of the home, and appointing one of 
the children to fill these fonts, for example, on 
Sundays. 


. To bless the children with holy water before re- 


tiring, signing them upon their foreheads with the 
sign of the Cross. 


. Discouraging birthday parties and returning again 


to the beautiful Catholic practice of observing the 
nameday. 


. Celebrating fittingly (with decorations and burn- 


ing candle upon the dining-room table, and with 
hymns) the baptismal anniversary of every mem- 
ber of the family, thereby re-enkindling in them a 
deeper appreciation of that great event which made 
them God's children, brothers and sisters in Christ 
and members of the Church. 


. Celebrating the wedding anniversary with the en- 


tire family at holy Mass and the Lord’s Table on 
the day, or the Sunday nearest this holy day. 


. Obtaining the blessing before and after childbirth. 
. Making the baptismal garment, to be given by the 


priest to the God-child. (The Sisters of the Precious 
Blood of O'Fallon, Mo., will gladly furnish pat- 
terns.) This baptismal garb will be an eloquent 
reminder “‘to carry it without stain before the judg- 
ment seat of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Bringing the “‘little ones’’ to church for the special 
blessing which the Church imparts to them. 
Preparing things necessary for the administration 
of the last sacraments. (Candles, crucifix, linens 
with embroidered texts, like: ““Come, O Lord Je- 
sus” or “Lord, he whom Thou lovest, is sick.’’) 
Cultivating a Catholic “Saturday evening spirit’’ 
in the home, with readings and hymns in prepara- 
tion for the Lord’s Day. The venerable school Sis- 
ters could offer helpful suggestions to their charges. 
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13. Supernaturalizing the ‘‘Christmas Eve’’ celebration 
by prayer, songs and reading of the sacred Gospel 
account. 

14. Arranging a ‘“‘home altar’’ for family devotions. 

oO 


OUR COVER DESIGN 


Already the Didache refers to that symbolism of the bread 
and the wine of the holy Eucharist which later became so popular 
among the Fathers (e.g., Cyprian, Chrysostom, Augustine, etc.) : 
that the many grains of wheat gathered from diverse lands and 
forming one bread and the many grapes that go to make up the 
one cup of wine signify the faithful, the many members of the one 
Mystical Body of Christ, gathered from all the ends of the earth. 
And they like to apply St. Paul’s words in this connection: ‘‘For 
we, being many, are one bread, one body, all that partake of one 
bread’”’ (I Cor. 10, 17). Our cover design presents this one Mystic 
Body (wheat and chalice) when, through the power of the re- 
demption (cross) and under the guidance of the Holy ‘Spirit 
(dove) it will have grown into “‘the perfect man, unto the meas- 
ure of the age of the fulness of Christ’”” (Eph. 4, 13), and Christ 
will have ‘‘put all things under Him (the Father) that God may 
be all in all’’ (I Cor. 15, 28), in other words, after the final Judg- 
ment Day (cf. the enclosing circle, a symbol of eternity). It is as 
such appropriate for these last Sundays after Pentecost, which pic- 
ture to us the Last Judgment and the final glorification of the 
members of Christ. 








° 
LITURGICAL A deeper appreciation of and a consequent more 
BRIEFS active participation in the holy Sacrifice of the 


Mass is the goal set the faithful of the diocese of 
Peoria, Ill., in their observance of the Jubilee Year by their bishop, 
the Most Rev. Joseph H. Schlarman. In the Pastoral Letter which 
announced his wishes, Bishop Schlarman further gave instructions 
that “‘the Mass shall be explained to the people every Sunday, at 
least until Advent, 1935.” 


The Liturgical Arts Society is sponsoring a course of six sub- 
scription lectures on the liturgy of the Church by leading liturgical 
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scholars of the United States. The object of the series is to bring 
before the general public the fundamental principles underlying 
the Liturgical Movement. Two addresses have already been deliv- 
ered: on September 25 Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B., of St. John’s 
Abbey, lectured on ““The Theological and Philosophical Bases of 
the Liturgical Movement,” and on October 16 Rev. Gerald Ellard, 
S.J., spoke on “‘Liturgy and Catholic Life.’ The remaining lec- 
tures are: ““The Formation of the Christian Liturgy,”” by Dom 
Anselm Strittmatter, O.S.B. (November 20); ‘“The Spirit of the 
Eastern Rites,’’ by Rev. Francis McGarrigle, S.J. (January 15); 
“Music in the Liturgy,’ by Rev. Thomas Dennehy (February 
20); and “The Spirit of the Liturgy,” by Rev. C. C. Clifford 
(March 20). The lectures are being given at the Centre Club, 120 
Central Park, South, New York City. It is to be hoped that present 
plans for presenting the course also in other cities will materialize. 


The Summer School of Catholic Action held at New York 
City with an attendance of well over seven hundred based its lec- 
ture courses on the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, ‘‘the 
well-spring of Catholic Action,” as Rev. Daniel Lord, director 
of the School, termed it. Rev. Gerald Ellard, who lectured exclu- 
sively on the liturgy, devoted his last class to a display of sacred 
vessels and vestments and an explanation of their significance. 


The St. Louis Catholic Organists’ Guild, organized to put 
into effect the papal decrees on Church music in the Archdiocese, 
opened its 1934-35 season with a marked increase in attendance 
at its regular meetings. 


The Rev. Thomas F. Coakley, D.D., pastor of Sacred Heart 
Church, Pittsburgh, is giving a weekly Sunday evening sermon on 
the liturgy of the Church, the use of the Missal, the meaning of 
the liturgical year, and the Mystical Body of Christ. Vespers is 
being chanted every Sunday by the male choir of the parish under 
the direction of Mr. Edgar Bowman. 


“The Pilgrim,” in the September 8 issue of America, makes 
an earnest plea for greater emphasis to be placed on the holy Sacri- 
fice during Eucharistic Congresses. His words deserve the fullest 
consideration: ‘‘Can our Eucharistic Congresses be a fitting tribute 
to the Christ-Presence unless they effect at the same time a tremen- 
dous renewal in the Christ-Life, through participation in the divine 
Sacrifice? And if they are a spectacular mass tribute to the Presence, 
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should they not be also a gigantic and equally spectacular impulse 
to the understanding of the active, visible participation in the Act?”’ 


Fifteen children from the parishes of St. Martin of Tours 
and of St. Philip Neri in New York City made a number of 
recordings of Gregorian chant which are to be used in illustrating 
the Catholic Music Hour, music textbooks edited by the Most Rev. 
Joseph Schrembs, Dom Gregory Huegle, O.S.B., and Sister Alice 
Marie, O.S.U. 


A Missa Recitata, at which Rev. William J. Gorman was 
celebrant, worthily introduced the school year for over a thousand 
pupils of Providence High School, Chicago. 


St. Athanasius Boys’ Choir, New York City, is making rapid 
headway in its efforts to exemplify the ideals of the Supreme 
Pontiffs in respect to liturgical music. The choir plans to begin the 
singing of Compline on Sunday evenings within the near future. 


Calderon’s religious play, The Mysteries of the Mass, was 
presented at St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, IIl., on the first 
three Sundays of October. The same play was performed repeatedly 
last year, but so great was the interest aroused that the authorities 
of the Mission House decided to renew the presentations this year. 
Crowded and enthusiastic audiences justified their decision. 


The following articles in current publications may prove of 
interest to our readers: ‘‘Principles of Practical Plainchant,’’ in 
The Acolyte of September 29; ““What to Emphasize in Teaching 
the Mass,’’ by Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., in the September issue of 
the Journal of Religious Instruction; “‘A Course in Religion for 
the First Year High School,’” by Sister M. Dominica, O.S.U., 
tbid.; “‘Our Liturgy and Natives,’’ by Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J., 
in Pax (Prinknash), September number. 


The Liturgical Press of Klosterneuburg, near Vienna, has just 
published the second volume of its popular edition of the Old 
‘Testament in German. Dr. Pius Parsch has thus brought to a 
successful issue his endeavor to make Holy Scripture available to 
all the faithful in order thereby to give them the possibility of 
knowing better that word of God which becomes a living reality 
to them in their liturgical life. The great majority of the German- 
speaking hierarchy have expressed their warm approval and have 
publicly recommended the work. 
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The eighteenth annual Netherlandish Liturgical Week was 
held at the Abbey of Mont César, Louvain, August 20 to 24. Over 
two hundred delegates, from nearly every Dutch and Flemish 
diocese and seminary, attended. Seventeen addresses, on the social 
influence of the liturgy—especially the Mass and the sacraments— 
and numerous round-table discussions on the means to put the 
propounded theories into practice, constituted the main part of the 
agenda of the Congress. 


Plainsong for Schools, a work that consists solely of selections 
from the official chant of the Church, has already sold to the extent 
of over 100,000 copies. To meet numerous requests, an extension 
of the book containing the Proper of the Mass for eight of the 
principal feasts, Sunday Vespers, and a large selection of hymns 
has just been published by Messrs. Rushworth and Dreaper, Lon- 
don, and sells at the popular price of 644 d.—The Universe. 


After the Pontifical High Mass sung by the Archbishop of 
Birmingham at Stanbrook Abbey on the occasion of the golden 
jubilee of monastic profession of the Lady Abbess, Dame Lauren- 
tia, His Excellency announced that the Holy Father had conferred 
the Bene merenti medal on the jubilarian in recognition of her 
work in the field of liturgy, not only by means of her own exam- 
ple and that of her community, but also by her teachings and writ- 
ings on plainsong. 


Over eighty students, comprising priests, nuns and lay teach- 
ers, attended the Plainsong Summer School at Hull, England. At 
the opening session, a letter of good wishes from the bishop of 
Middlesborough was read in which His Excellency conveyed the 
Apostolic Blessing graciously sent by the Holy Father for the in- 
auguration of the school. All participants joined in the nightly 
chanted Compline, and in the two Sunday Missae Cantatae with 
preceding Terce. 


The Guild of St. Gregory, an organization of Catholic stu- 
dents of Berlin, chant Vespers on the eve of every higher liturgical 
feast in their Students’ Chapel. After Vespers, a short conference 
on the liturgy of the day is given, followed by chanted Compline. 
—Bibel und Liturgie. 


The Society of St. Caecilia of Meissen, Germany, is arranging 
for courses in liturgy and chant to be given in the more important 
centers of the diocese in the spring of 1935.—Bibel und Liturgie, 
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The success of last year’s course of studies in sacred and litur- 
gical art, given for the Italian clergy at Rome, and the desire of the 
Holy Father that the good work continue, induced the Pontifical 
Central Commission for Sacred Art to institute a similar week 
. studies this year, October 7 to 13. It is to become an annual 
affair. 


The interrelation of Catholic Action and Liturgical Action 
was the theme of a Liturgical Day congress of Swiss priests, held at 
4 Monastery of St. Gallus, Bregenz, Switzerland, last July 
15 and 16. 





oO 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


FUNERAL SERVICES 


"In our large city parishes the priest cannot go to the house, there 
sprinkle the corpse with holy water, and then conduct it to the church, 
as the Ritual prescribes. Where should the service in church begin? At 
the ‘Si iniquitates’ or the ‘Subvenite’?”’—R. M. 

The service should in this case begin with the “Si iniquitates” at the 
‘door of the church. Ordinarily, however, the priest should try to drive 
to the house shortly before Mass, bless the body at the house, and then 
drive back to church again. 


ABSOLUTION OF THE DEAD 


During the absolution of the dead why should the deacon stand 
at the left side of the priest?” 

The deacon is directed to stand at the left side of the priest very 
likely because, first of all, the subdeacon is elsewhere, at the head of the 
corpse or catafalque, and also because the deacon should hold the book 
for the priest, the latter being directed to say or sing the respective prayers 
and versicles with his hands folded. The priest cannot have his hands 
folded if he must himself also hold the book. 

“Some priests start the incensing of the coffin at the head, then 
incense the side, the feet, and again the side, making in all eight swings 
of the censer. Is this method correct?”—R. M. 

To sprinkle or incense the coffin in this manner seems to demand just 
the reverse procedure of that which the rubrics call for. The rubrics 
state that the priest should sprinkle and incense the coffin three times on 
the left side of the corpse, and then three times on the right side of the 
corpse. Nothing is said of incensing or sprinkling the head. Hence, also, 
only six swings of the censer would be called for. 

R. R. S. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BENEDICTINE HOURS. Ampleforth Abbey, York, England. 1934. Pp. xii- 

264. Cloth, 3s. 

Benedictine Hours represents yet another step forward in that most 
laudable of movements ad fontes—the movement to restore living con- 
tact between the laity and the fountainhead of the true Christian spirit, 
the public worship of the Church. As the title indicates, the book was 
published primarily for the use of the faithful participating in divine 
services in Benedictine monasteries, colleges or parishes. But it may also 
be used profitably by others as their liturgical book of Hours, for the 
monastic Office, especially in its hymns, has undoubtedly retained the 
virile strength and classic simplicity of early Christian prayer to a greater 
extent than the Roman breviary, which has suffered under the “im- 
provements” and additions dating from the age of humanism. The work 
contains the Hours of Terce, Vespers and Compline for every Sunday and 
every first and second class feast of the year. The Latin and its English 
translation are not printed in the usual double-column manner, but face 
each other on opposite pages—the Latin on the right-hand, the English 
on the left-hand pages—a great improvement. 

Various other improvements and features incorporated should recom- 
mend the book highly. Foremost among these is the high level of the 
English rendition of the Latin texts. Thirty hymns and the four anti- 
phons of our Lady come from the Primer of 1706, and are most probably 
Dryden’s. This is the first time that they are used in their liturgical set- 
ting. The remaining thirteen hymns—those of Benedictine or recent 
feasts—and the translation of the Latin prose is the work of the distin- 
guished Oxford Latinist, Mr. W. J. Shewring. Thus we are given an 
English version of the liturgical texts which is not a mere transverbaliza- 
tion, but which is truly English, and at the same time reflects the dignified 
beauty and simplicity of the original. It compares most favorably with 
the standard set by the late Marquess of Bute in his excellent The Roman 
Breviary. Another feature which deserves high praise is the division of the 
psalms into stanzas or paragraphs, with the content of each briefly indi- 
cated in the margin. This is indeed a great aid to an intelligent praying 
of the psalms—never too easy to understand at best. Finally, 2 Roman 
numeral affixed to each antiphon signifies the particular tone to which 
the corresponding psalms are to be sung, and the latter have all been 
“pointed” (a system explained in an appendix) to facilitate their rendi- 
tion in these various psalm tones. 

The outstanding excellencies enumerated make it all the more dis- 
agreeable for the reviewer to point out less desirable qualities of the book. 
These may all be summarized in one phrase: the makeup of the book is 
poor. An evident desire to save space and the consequent conciseness of 
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presentation very nearly led the editors to defeat their own purpose, 
namely, “to make the use of these Hours easy and attractive to the 
average layman.” Too many mere references, necessitating constant pag- 
ing, will tend to dishearten even the most enthusiastic. In fact, a thorough 
acquaintance with the Hours seems almost to be expected as a prerequi- 
site: the average layman needs more explicit directions than are here 
given. The same endeavor to economize on space has led to a misplacement 
of the Collect for Vespers in numerous instances, i.¢., it is put parallel to 
the Little Chapter instead of after the Magnificat antiphon. A final incon- 
venience is the lack of an easily recognizeable division and arrangement 
of parts, both in great and small. Main divisions should stand out more 
prominently; and if it is not possible to print rubrics and directions and 
incidentals in red (as has been done by Burns, Oates and Washbourne in 
their The Day Hours of the Church), these should at least be distin- 
guishable at a glance. (Schott’s Roemisches Vesperbuch, Herder, might 
serve as a model.) Smaller errors of editing have also crept in. E.g., on 
p- 117 reference is made to the prayer “Visit .. .,” é.¢., the Latin “Visita,” 
whereas the English rendition on p. 119 begins, “O Lord, we beseech 
Thee.” 

In short, Benedictine Hours is so excellent in its contents and con- 
tains so many commendable features but is at the same time so mediocre 
in its manner of presentation, that a speedy second edition which takes 
into account contemporary standards in the publication of liturgical texts 
for the convenience of the laity is to be sincerely hoped for. And may 
the price of the work retain its incredibly low level: about seventy-five 
cents per copy, or sixty cents if ordered in quantity, for a cloth-bound 
book of 275 pages! 

G. L. D. 


IN LITURGISCHER GEBORGENHEIT. By the Reverend Dr. Linus Bopp. 
B. Herder Book Co., 15 and 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 1934. 
Brochure, 116 pp. Price, net, $0.55. 

One is naturally on one’s guard when there is a real or fancied danger 
ahead of getting caught in a snare. Similarly, those who sense the pos- 
sibility of a religious experience against which they are prejudiced shrink 
back so as not to be taken in unawares. Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton, in 
one of his essays, explains why an appreciable number of even interested 
non-Catholics are afraid to come too near to the teachings of the Church 
—they think that they will be drawn into a trap. True, there is a trap. 
“But the trap is simply the Truth,” says Mr. Chesterton. For the same 
reason, perhaps, many hesitate to approach too closely the liturgy of the 
Church. Their fears, lest they be taken in, are well grounded. The liturgy, 
as Dom Fernand Cabrol sees it, and Dr. Bopp in his new book, In Litur- 
gischer Geborgenheit, is a net. Now if one is not only not afraid but really 
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intent upon acquiring great spiritual wealth; desirous, moreover, of using 
this wealth to promote the work of Christ in the world and the honor 
and worship of God—that net of the liturgy will prove to be for him 
one of gold. 

In his new work, Dr. Bopp anticipates abundant spiritual experi- 
ences for his readers. They will discover that their life means much more 
to them than they had dared even to dream of. The author has developed 
his subject under two general aspects: the liturgical sanctification of time 
and the liturgical hallowing of space. Under the first, he has the reader 
consider, in as many chapters, the liturgical provisions for the four time 
measurements of day, week, year, and life. Under the second, he intro- 
duces one to these provisions with regard to the four spatial realms of 
sacred places, the hallowed home, the blessed field of labor, and the 
Catholic homeland. 

Dr. Bopp, the author of a series of works on the practical everyday 
uses of the liturgy, has shown himself to be a fisher of men also in the 
one just issued. He should gather in a great many earnest and thinking 
Christians with the golden net which he has spread out for them—and 


for their own far-reaching spiritual advantage. 
R. C. B, 


LEBEN UND WIRKEN BERNARD OVERBERGS Im Rahmen der Zeit und 
Ortsgeschichte, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung seiner Verdienste als Volks- 
bildner. By Sister Helen I. C. Heureldop of the Congregation of the Mis- 
sionary Sisters of the Immaculate Conception of the Mother of God. (A 
Dissertation submitted to the Faculty of the Department of Arts at St. 
Bonaventure’s College, Saint Bonaventure, New York, in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy.) Miinster i. 
Westf. 1933. Pp. 345. Paper. 

Bernard Overberg, perhaps the foremost German educator of the 
nineteenth century, has exercised no mean influence on our Catholic 
school system in the United States. Not many years after his death, which 
occurred in 1826, his first biography was brought to America and trans- 
lated into English. His own writings, in which he set forth his pedagogical 
principles, were made known to American pioneer teachers by his disci- 
ples or those schooled in his spirit. Since then much has been written 
about Overberg and his work with a view to make his invaluable edu- 
cational theories better known and put into practice. 

The latest Overberg biography is now before us. Its author, Sister 
Helen, based her work on the results of new researches about the famous 
educator and the period in which he lived. It was her endeavor to present 
to our generation Overberg in his capacity as priest, trainer, and guide 
of future Catholic teachers, and at the same time to set forth the peculiar 
influences that helped in shaping his career, and finally to point out the 
value of his life work to the teacher of our own time. In this triple pur- 
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pose Sister Helen has well succeeded. The student of pedagogy who is 
able to read German will do himself a favor by the careful perusal 
of this newest work on Overberg, the model of teachers for all ages. 
It bears a message for him as well as for every teacher, clerical or lay, 
which will make for solidity, earnestness and success in their responsible 
vocations. 

The extensive material is grouped under three headings. In the first 
part, Overberg’s early life and professional training is dealt with. The 
second contains an elaborate account of his activity as educator of priests 
and teachers. In the third section the author evaluates Overberg’s per- 
sonality and his pedagogical principles and reviews his influence on the 
art of teaching both in Germany and in other countries. In an appendix 
a list of biographical data and a selection of pedagogical lore from his 
writings are given. The whole work is exceptionally well documented. 


J. K. 


SUPERNATURAL MERIT, Your Treasure in Heaven. By the Reverend F. J. 

Remler, C.M. Fifth Revised Edition. Vincentian Press, 1605 Locust Street, 

St. Louis, Missouri. 1934. Pp. 115. Price: single copies fifteen cents; $1.44 

per dozen; $10.00 per hundred. 

Father Remler, a well-known retreat-master, is at present procurator 
and spiritual director of Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri. He is the 
author of The Eternal Inheritance, The Gospel for the Laity, Conversa- 
tions on Vocations, Why Must I Suffer, and many articles published in 
various Catholic papers and magazines. In the booklet before us Father 
Remler gives a popular explanation of supernatural merit and of the ways 
and means of securing a high degree of glory in heaven. Certainly a very 
timely treatise, to be recommended to all classes of the laity. The booklet 
may be spread by means of the pamphlet rack, at missions, retreats, etc. 

J. K. 


The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. 
Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later: 


APOSTOLAT DES MEERES, Hamburg, Germany: Kirchengebet fuer den Ge- 
meinschaftsgottesdienst Katholischer Jugend. Pamphlet. 64 pp. 

THE CARMELITE PRESS, 6413 Dante Ave., Chicago, Ill.: Ave Maria. A 
Short Commentary on the Hail Mary. By Very Rev. Lawrence C. Diether, 
O.Carm. 1934. Pp. 78. Cloth, sixty cents. 

J. FISCHER AND BRO., 119 West 40th Street, New York City: A Grammar 
of Plainsong. By a Benedictine of Stanbrook. 1934. Pp. 106. Paper, $1.25. 

McLAUGHLIN AND REILLY CO., Boston, Mass.: The Harmonium, Its His- 
tory, Its Literature; Leon Boellman, an Analysis of His Organ Composi- 
tions. By Dom Adelard Bouvilliers, O.S.B., M.A., Mus. Doc. 1934. Pp. 
19. Paper. 

THE RECORD PRESS, Hay Street, Perth, Western Australia: The Bushies’ 
Scheme at Work in Western Australia. By Rev. John T. McMahon, M.A., 
Ph.D. 1934. Pp. 40. Paper, Is. 
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